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SAINT PATKICK'S PURGATORY. 

BY WILLIAM PINKERTON, 



P AET IV . 



MODEBN- HISTOKY. 

— *• And saw tke Irish isle, 
Where men doe tell straunge tales, that long ago 
St. Patrick built a solitarie cave, 
Into the which, they that devoutly go, 
By purgying of their sinnes their souls may save. 
Now, whether this report be true or no, 
I not aflfirme, nor yet I not deprave." • 

In the Registry of John Bole, Primate of Ireland, who died in 1470, the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, on the larger or Saint's Island^ in Lough Derg, is described as the filial place of the monastery 
of the Apostles Peter and Paul of Armagh : — [** locus filialis monasterii Apostolorum Petri et Pauli 
Armachse."] The Annah of Munster ascribe its foxmdation to St. Dabeoc, or Aveog, said to be a 
contemporary of St. Patrick ; and the Annah of Donegal relate that it was plundered and burned 
by Bratachus O'Boyle and M'^Mahon, in the year of grace 1287. King John is said to have visited 
it when he was in the northern parts of Ireland, an assertion distinctly disproved by Mr. Hardy's 
valuable Itinerary of that monarch. There is some historical interest, however, connected with the 
place. MacMurrough carried off the Irish Helen, when O'Rourke, her husband, was absent upon 
a pilgrimage to it, and thus led to the dissentions which "brought the Norman o'er." StiU the 
pleasantest association connected with Lough Derg is the story of Cardan's meeting with Bridget 
Cruise, the inspirer of the finest efforts of his youthful genius. The sightless bard, when landing on 
the mainland, after having performed a pilgrimage, was assisted out of the boat by a lady, who ac- 

a From Sir John Harrington's translation of the Or- b This is the name given to the larger island in Lough 
lando Furioso. The original Italian of Ariosti is as fol- Derg in the maps of the Ordnance Survey, and not Holy 
lows : — Island, as, by some unaccountable mistake, I stated in 
" E vide Ibernia fabulosa, dove my second paper on this subject. There is an ancient 
II santo vecchiarel fecela cava, burial-ground on this island, a ruined quay, and the re- 
in che tanta merce par, che si trove mains of the bridge which joined it to the main-land. 
Che I'uom vi purga ogni sua colpa prava." 
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cidentally happened to be present. ^N'o word had heen spoken, when Carolan, recognising, by the 
touch alone, the hand of his long-parted-from lady-love, exclaimed, in accents of surprise, mingled 
with the tenderest emotion — " By the head of my gossip this is the hand of Bridget Cruise," Then, 
as a modern Irish poet and musician, the Carolan of our own day, sings : — 

'* From his lips soft blessings came, 
He kissed her hand with truest flame, 
In trembling tones he named her name, 

Although he could not see ; 
But oh ! the touch the bard could tell, 
Of that dear hand remembered well. 
Ah!— by many a secret spell 

Can true-love find her own !" 

I am indebted to the Ecv. Dr. Eeeyes, of Balljrmena, for a reference to another early visit to the 
Purgatory, which I shall now take the opportunity of briefly aUuding to before proceeding down- 
wards to a less distant point on the stream of time. It is a manuscript, in the Palatinate Library at 
Vienna, purporting to be an account of the visit of one George Chrissiphani, a noble Hungarian.*^ The 
pilgrimage was made in 1353, and attested by the certificates of Eichard, the Primate; Nicolas Mac- 
Catasid, bishop of Clogher; Paul, prior of the Purgatory; and John de Fronwichk, prior-general of the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem, in Ireland. Chrissiphani describes no less than twenty-eight different 
scenes that he witnessed in the other world. There can be no doubt that the whole story was con- 
cocted for some politico-ecclesiastical purpose; for, in the paradise part of Purgatory, the Hungarian 
had the honour of a lengthened interview with the Archangel Grabriel, by whom he was intrusted 
with important private communications to deliver to several of the reigning monarchs on his return 
to earth; among others to Edward III. of England, John II. of Prance, Pope Innocent YL, and the 
Soldan of Balylon ! 

The earliest notice that I have met with of the Purgatory, after its demolition in 1497, is in the 
interesting Memoirs of Sir James Melvil, of Hall-Hill. Melvil, when a youth, was^sent by the Queen 
Mother of Scotland, in the suite of Jean de Monluc, bishop of Sens, and Prench ambassador at the 
Scottish court, to Prance, there to be brought up in the service of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots. 
The ambassador, however, previous to his return to Prance, had some negotiations to conduct in Ireland, 
and Melvil accompanied him thither. His business in Ireland was, as Melvil relates, "to learn particu- 
larly the notions and likelihoods of the oifers made by Oneel, Odonel, Odocart, and Callock, who were 
willing to shake off the yoke of England, and become subject to the King of Prance ; providing that he 
would procure the Pope's gift of Ireland, and then send to their help two thousand hacbutiers, two hun- 

° It is entitled Historia eorum quce contigerunt Georgia the description is extracted from Denis' Codices Manu- 

de Ungaria filio cujusdam Magnatis Ungarici in Purgato- scripti Theologici BibltotkeccB Palatince Vendobonmsis La- 

rio S. Eatricii. A fuller description of it will be found tini aliarumque Occidentis Linguarum, — Vienna, 1796.^ — 

in Mr. Cooper's Appendix A. to Report of English Record Montfaucon mentions a German, and, if I recollect right, 

Oommissioners. And as I believe that two copies only of a Swedish version of this MS., in the library of the 

this work are accessible to the public, I may add that Vatican. 
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dred light horsemen, and four cannon." The bishop and his suite sailed firom Dunbarton sometime in 
the January of 1545/ and had a long and tempestuous passage, for they did not arrive in Lough Foyle 
till Shrove-tuesday. And this was the more imfortunate, for, on the next day, when they arrived at 
Odocart's house — '? a great dark tower" — Lent had commenced, and the " cold cheer" of ** herring 
and bisket" was their only solace, after the hardships of their voyage. Melvil's relation of what 
took place in Odocart's tower is exceedingly amusing and characteristic of the period, but will not 
very well bear repetition at the present day; nor indeed has it any connection with my subject, still 
I am tempted, for the amusement of the reader, to give the following extract. It appears that an 
Irishwoman — who had obtained admittance into the bishop's chamber — ''found a little glass within a 
case standing hi a window, for the coffers were all wet with the sea- waves that fell into the ship dur- 
ing the storm. She, believing that it had been ordained to be eaten, because it had an odoriferous 
smell, licked it clean out, which put the bishop in such a rage that he cried out for impatience "^^ ^' * 
for it was a viol of the most precious balm that grew in Egypt, which Solyman the Great Turk had 
given as a present to the said bishop, after he had been two years ambassador for the King of Prance, 
in Turkey, and was esteemed worth 2,000 crowns.'^ 

Melvil does not appear to have visited the Purgatory himself, but he tells us : — " Kow the am- 
bassador met in a secret place with Oneel, and his associates, and heard their offers and overtures. 
And the patriarch of Ireland did meet him there, who was a Scotsman bom, called Wauchope,^ aud 
was blind of both his eyes, and yet had been divers times at Kome by post. He did great honour 
to the ambassador, and conveyed him to see St. Patrick's Purgatory, which is like an old coal pit, 
which had taken ffre, by reason of the smoke that come out of the hole." 

The history of St. Patrick's Purgatory is scarcely so much the record ^f a particular place, as it 
is that of a prevailing opinion or belief. After its demolition, as already related, by order of Pope 
Alexander, little if any notice is to be found of it, for a considerable period ; but towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, it began to recover part, at least, of its ancient reputation, and to become 
once more the resort of pilgrims. Yarious causes, with more or less probability, have been assigned 
for this circumstance. In the Acta Sanctorum we are told that, in the first instance, the wondrous 
entrance to the other world had been taken away for a period, simply because the people of Ireland, 
having attained a high degree of sanctity, did not require such a stimulus to virtue, and awftd warn- 
ing against vice, as that which the Purgatory afforded ; but, in latter days, when the Eeformation 
separated the English Church from that of Eome, the miraculous manifestation was providentially 
revived, not only to confirm the adherents to the ancient faith, but to confound, if not convert, the 

d The date given by Melvil, but obviously an error ; and one of the four Irish prelates who attended the 

for he alludes to Edward VI. as the then reigning mo- Council of Trent. Sarpi, the historian of the Council, 

narch of England, who did not ascend the throne till describes him as being very short-sighted, but the best 

two years afterwards. From other sources, however, traveller by post in the world : — Huomo di brevissima 

it is known that the interview between Montluc and the vista era commendato di questa, di corrar alia posta. 

Northern Irish chiefs took place in 1648. meglio d'huomo del mondo. 

c Wauchope was the first titular Primate of Ireland, 
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followers of the modern heresy. However this may have heen, it is certain that the belief in the 
nature or character of the place assumed a new and less marvellous phase, about the period referred 
to. Then some of the more learned writers of the Eoman Church begin to speak of it as a Purga- 
tory for the living, not for the dead. With this change of opinion, there commenced a revival of the 
pilgrimage, but not as it was before. The visits of the earlier pilgrims were few and far between, 
while they, themselves, were generally men of wealth and birth from distant countries. They 
visited the Primate, Bishop of the Diocese, and Prince of the territory, as well as the Prior of the 
convent, and however they went away, were not expected to come empty-handed. On the con- 
trary, the modem pilgrims swarmed in numerous ragged hordes, and transacted business with the 
Prior only. Edward Campion, the learned Jesuit, and unhappy victim to the brutal bigotry of 
Queen Elizabeth, seems to have had no belief whatever in the earlier legends of the Purgatory. 
In his Sistorie oflrelcmdt written about 1570, he says, speaking of the church on the island : — 

'' At the east end a door leadeth iato a closet of stone, which they call the Purgatory, because de- 
vout people have resorted thither for penance, and reported at their retume strange visions of pain 
and bHss appearing unto them. They used to continue thereia foure and twenty houres, which 
doing one while with ghostly meditations, and another while with a dreadful conscience of their 
deserts, they saw, as they say, a plaine resembling of their owne faults and virtues, with the 
horror and comfort thereto belonging, that one so terrible, the other so joyous, that they verily deem 
themselves for the time to have sight of Heaven and Hell. Touching the credit of those matters, I 
see no cause but a Christian man, assuring himself that there is both HeU and Heaven, may, with- 
out vanity, on sufficient information, be persuaded that it might please God, at sometime, for con- 
siderations to his infinite wisdome known, to reveale by miracles the vision of joyes and paines eter- 
nal ; but that altogether in such sort, and so ordinarily, and to such persons, and by such means, as 
the common fame, and some records thereof doe utter, I neither believe nor wish to be regarded. 
And a man of indifferent judgement may soone suspect that in the drift and strength of imagination, 
a contemplative person would happily suppose the sight of many strange things which he never saw. 
Since writing hereof, I met with a priest, who told me that he had gone the same pilgrimage, and 
affirmed the order of the premises ; but that he, for his owne part, saw no sight in the worldc, 
save only fearfiill dreames, when he chanced to nod, and those, he said, were exceeding horrible : 
farther, he added that the place seemed to him scarcely able to receive sixe persons." 

Stanihurst, writing in 1586, says, that in the memory of man, the persons who enter this Purga- 
tory are sensible of no terrors unless they should happen to fall asleep. But, he continues, in the 
first establishing of religion (at which time miracles are generally most frequent,) it seems very 
likely that many strange and terrible sights used to appear before the eyes of the penitents.*^ 

f Verum qui nostra memoria in hunc sese locum com- briora sunt) veri quidem simile mihi videtur, quam 

pingunt, nullum sibi terrorem injlci sentiunt, nisi forte plurima idola, truculenta et terribilia adspectu, solita 

eos arctior somnus complectatur. Sed in prima religi- fuisse poenitentibus ante oculos observari,— Z?e Viia S. 

o n\9 consitura (quo tempore miracula ut pinrimum cro- Patrkii Htbemim ^iJo*^;*.— Antwerpia), 1587. 
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Gabriel Pennotus, writing iii the earlier part of the seven teenth century, asserts that no one con- 
siders St. Patrick's Purgatory to be the purgatory of souls, wherein, by the ordinary appointment 
of God, they are purgated after this life ; but a special purgatory for the living, in which men, 
being truly penitent, may in this life give full satisfaction for their sins.s 

Messingham, whose FloriUgium was published in the same year, vainly endeavours to reconcile 
the horrible bottomless gulf [horribilis vorago sine abysso] of the ancient legend with the Purga- 
tory of his own period. Some, he says, are of opinion that the cave or pit, shown by Christ our 
Lord to St. Patrick, is either unknown or invisible, or, at least, is not that into which the pilgrims 
go, and are shut up for twenty -four hours ; but either lies hid underneath, or a few paces ft-om it. 
So, according to ancient tradition, have I been informed by the Reverend John Gamnhey, abbot of 
Leathi-a : and John MacKegan, a priest, seventy years of age. Others consider that the place is 
altogether unknown, and will not be seen by man until tlie end of the world ; like the sepulchre of 
Moses, and the ark of the Covenant, among the ancient Hebrews, previous to their return from 
Eabylon. And this last is the opinion of Father Eugene Duffey, a Franciscan, and man of well- 
known piety, as I have been told by Torny Mulchonry, an aged anticj^uary.'^ 

AVhether, continues Messingham, Duffey, Gamnhey, Conry, Kegan, and others be correct in this 
relation, which, nevertheless, is not the opinion most generally received, I shall say nothing at 
present; but grave men consider that we ought not rashly to abandon the common belief that 
prevails among so many, namely, that the cave, covered in like a low vault, which is seen in the 
island of Lough Derg, is the true site of the pit that we seek/ 

Still utterly unable to assimilate the ancient description with the actual modem state of the place, 
Messingham attempts to extricate himself from the dilemma by asserting that, even in his own time, 
in the memory of living men, the cave had been filled up level with the adjoining surface j though 
at the first institution of the place it was deeper, and, according to tlie tradition of old people, the 
filling up was performed under the sanction of the bishop and Apostolical chair,^ 

g Nam qui de Sancti Patricii Purgatorio loquuntur, Atque banc opinionera Patri Eugenio DufBo ex instituto 

noa dicunt illud fuisse Purgatorium aniraarum, in quo S. Francisci, vulgatse pietatis viro, me audiente tribue- 

illse ia altera vita de lege Dei ordinaria purgantur, sed bat Tondus Mulchonrius rei antiquarioe ex officio dedi- 

Purgatorium speciale vlventitrni, in quo homines in hac tus et ipse dierum perantiquus. — Florilegium. 

vita degentes, et vere poenitentes, pro paenis illorum ' Si vera sit Duffii, Gamhn£ei, Conrii, Kegani, et alio- 

peccatis in hac vita debitis, ex speciali Bei concessione rum de hoe rclatio, quorum tamen m'nus recepta sen- 

^^iM^.cm.nt,—IIistoria, Tripartita Eomse, 1624. tentia est, de re ipsa in alterutrara partem nihil nunc 

*» Nonnullos opinari ipsum antrum seu puteura Saucto statuo j uec temere patant recodendu'ia viri graves a 

Patricio a Christ6iDoraino ostensum vel incognitum esse communiora opinione et persuasioue, quae visa est apud 

et inconspicabilem : vel saltern non eundem esse, quera plures indistincte obtiauisse, in Insula Darrigii caver- 

peregrini ineunt cum in specu recludnntur ad horas nam illam, quae adhuc spectabilia est sua humili et de- 

viginti quatuor ; sed vel subtus delitescere, vel paucis missa foruice concamoratam, esse verum situm in quo 

ab inde passibus distare. Ita exvetere traditione retu- continetur puteus, quera quseremus. — Ibid. 

lit nobis R. D. Johannes Gamhneus, Abbas dc Leathra, J Et quanquam nostris hisce diebus, et ab hominum 

et Johannes Mhac Kegan, Sacerdos septuagenarius.— longissima memoria fundas speluncae complanatus sit, 

Alii opinati sunt ignorati poenitus locum, nee apparitu- et reliquse terras cosequatus, tamen in prima loci insti- 

rum hominibus, nisi in fine sseculi, ut quod de sepulchro tutione profundiorem tuisse et paulatim elevatum sanci- 

IVJoysia veteres Hebrse, et de Area Testament! ante re- entibus Episcopis et annuento sede Apostolica, traditio 

gressum e Babyloue : sic de hoc puteo sentiendura esse. est quorundam seniorum. — Ibid. 
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But though the Purgatory of St. Patrick was at last acknowledged to be not the Purgatory of 
spirits, still, by those who claimed to be best informed on such matters, it was asserted to be much 
more efficacious and quicker in its operations. Thus, though centuries of pain would scarcely suf- 
fice to wash out sin in the spiritual Purgatory, yet no sinner could possibly be so black that the 
Purgatory of St, Patrick could not whiten him, like the hair of Ludovico Sforza, in a single night.^ 
Pennotus, too, tells us that those who, being truly penitent, shall enter this Purgatory, and suffer 
its cruel torments, whether by a real passion or apprehensive imagination, shall be purgated and re- 
lieved from aU punishments due for their sins.^ 

When such opinions were freely propounded by men of high standing as ecclesiastics and theo- 
logians, we cannot wonder at the eagerness of the less-informed classes to crowd to this place ; par- 
ticularly, too, when it was rendered less terrible to their ignorant minds, by its partial disconnection 
from spiritual terrors. I say partial, because no one questioned the truth of the ancient legends j 
and the ** office" of St. Patrick, containing the following verse, was stiU chaunted — 

** Hie est Doctor benevolua 
Hibernicorum Apostolus, 
Cui loca Purgatoria 
Ostendet Dei Gratia." 

In the time of Queen Elizabeth great numbers visited the island, and in the following reign the 
place itself, from the great concourse of pilgrims annually attracted to it, became an object of 
jealousy and suspicion to the government. 0' Sullivan, who, by the way, always held out for the 
spiritual character of the place, adduces as a proof of his assertions, that even the heretical English 
Council tacitly recognise and acknowledge its wonderful nature by prohibiting and preventing the 
Irish people from visiting it."" Peter Lombard, however, the titular Primate of Ireland, writing in 
1632, states that the concourse of pilgrims is so great, that the English government neither can 
prevent them, nor dare to violate the sanctity of the place." Probably in consequence of this 
shallow boast, at any rate in the May of the same year, the Lords Justices, who then governed 
Ireland, with the advice of the Privy Council issued an order to Lord Balfour, Sir 'William Stuart, 
and others, requiring them to seize the Purgatory of St. Patrick for his Majesty's use, and to make 
fast the doors and entrance of the same, so as to do away with the continuance of pilgrimage ; and 
the following is the reply to that order, written by Sir William Stuart on the 8th of June, 1632 : — 

" To the Eight Honourable Adam Lord Yiscount of Ely, Lord Chancellor, and Richard Earle of 

^ " Non est peccator adeo magnus cui alia satisfactio annis adhibiti Ibernos hujus Purgatorii aditu prohibe- 

injungatur quam ut una nocte ineodem sit Pargatorio." bant, nisi ut eorum animis certissimam Purgatorii sci- 

Thyroms. Dismrms Panegyrici. Duoeci. 16J7. entiam evellerent.*' Patritiana Decas. Matriti. 1629. 

1 " Qui vere poenitentes illud ingressi, et paenas illas & *' Et baic quidem ratio agendae poenitentiae in hoc 

atrocissimas, sive per veram passionem, sive per imagi- loco, uti olim frequentata, ita et semper continuata,etiam 

nariam apprehensionem, sustinentes, a pcenis omnibus hodie multis est in usu, adeo ut prsefecti Angli nee pos- 

pro peccato debitis purgabantur." JRut. Tru sint eos impedire, nee locum istum violare ausint." De 

™ •' Et hodie etiam hoereticorum Anglorum tacita con- Regno Hibemicd Sanctorum Insulm Commentarius^ Lou- 

scentia cognoscitur. Quam enim aliam ob causam hse- vain, 1632. 
rctici Anglici Consilii jussu custodes Angli prsetcritis 
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Corke, Lords Justices of this Kingdome, and to the Lords and others of his Majestie's Honourable 

Privie Councell. 

'^ Right Honourable, 

*' I have received the copy of a letter sent by my Lord Balfoure, directed to his Lordship, my 
selfe, and others, for seizing unto his Majesty's use S. Patrick's Ptirgatory, and his Lordship ap- 
pointed me to meete him neare the Lough the fifth day of this month, whither I accordingly came, 
and staid in the comfortlesse place almost two dayes and one night, none coming. And then I got 
intelligence that the Abbot, Priests, and Prj^ars, which were in the Island, had gotten knowledge 
of your Lordship's directions; whereupon in the night time they stole out of the Island in a boat, 
which at the least would carry forty persons. Whereupon I sent to search for the said boat, which 
was found and brought unto me. And perceiving that none of the rest, ^mentioned in your Lord- 
ship's letters, were likely to come, I being confident that you would take it in good part, that I 
should rather upon such occasion varie from your directions than leave your intentions unperformed, 
I caused to land some men upon a little Island, where Pryars doe inhabit, neare unto the other Is- 
land, which is called S. Patrick's Purgatory, where I found foure hundred and seventy-one persons 
doing such fooleries as is not to be imagined could be done among Christians, a taste whereof your 
Lordship may perceive by this inclosed description. All the aforesaid number of persons I have 
caused to be put safe to shore : which was done without any kinde of violence. For, seeing the 
Priests and Pryars had left the Island, and carryed with them all manner of Provision and goods that 
therein was, the people were willing and desirous to be drawne on shore. The which being done, I did 
cause the Boate, which was the safe guard of the Island, to be drawne on shore, and delivered the 
same unto the friends and servants of one Master Magrath, unto whom the Boate, Island, and Coun- 
trie doe belong, and told them that it was your Lordship's directions that the same should not bee 
meddled withall, nor the Island any more frequented until his Majestie's pleasure were fully knowne, 
and that your Lordships would signifie the same more at large. All things being thus fairly done, 
I hope your Lordships will not dislike that I adventured my selfe alone to doe that which was trusted 
unto me and others. And I am well assured that if I had slipt that occasion, your intentions should 
not have beene executed. So, hxmibly desiring to be excused for^what is done amisse, I take leave, 
and will ever remaine, 

'' Your Lordship's ready and humble servant, 

i i "VVlLLIAM StTJAET . ' ' 

*' The abuse of pilgrimage" still continuing, the Lords Justices resolved to have recourse to more 
stringent measures, and accordingly, on the 13th of September, in the same year, they issued the 
following orders for the total demolition of the Purgatory : — 

"BY THE LORDS JUSTICES AND COUNCELL. 

"ADAM LOFTIJS CANC. E. COEKE. 

*' Forasmuch as the frequent and publicke resort of people in great numbers to that place or Island 
called S. Patrike's Purgatory, there performing superstitious ceremonies , pilgrimages, and offeri7igSy is 
so extreamely abusive and superstitious, as is not fit to be endured. We, therefore, taking the same 
into our due consideration, and foreseeing that albeit there may be a seeming cessation there for a 
time from those abuses and superstitions, in regard they observe the State to resent the same : Yet 
many times the seduced people will secretly finde opportunitie to resort thither, and so by stealthe 
continue those superstitious abuses, while the place standeth as it now doth. We have therefore 
adjudged it the best and fittest meanes to prevent and wholly take away the continuance of that 
abuse hereafter, that the place be defaced and utterly demolished. And therefore we doe hereby order 
and resolve that letters shall be dispatched from this Board unto the Reverend Father in God, the Lor^l 
Bishop of Clogher, Sir John Dunbarre, High Shoriffc of the County of Fermanagh, Edward Tarlo- 
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ton, Esquier, High Sheriff of the Countie of Doimegall, Edward Archdale, and Leonard Blenner- 
hassett, Esquier, and Archibald Areskon, clearke, or any three or more of them, whereof the said 
Lord Bishop, or Sir John Dunharre, or Edward Tarleton, to be always one. Hequiring and author- 
ising them, or any three or more of them as aforesaid, by or before the third day of December 
next, to cause the chappel and all the Irish houses now scituate in that Island which is called S. 
Patricke's Purgatory, all the buildings, pavements, walls, works, foundations, Circles, Caves , Cek, 
and Vaults thereof, of lime or stone, or otherwise, to be broken downe, defaced, and utterly de- 
molished. And that also called S. Patricke's Bed, as also that rocke or stone standing in the water 
there having a chft in it, which (as is vainely said) S. Patricke made kneeling at his prayers : And 
also that stone covered there with water which hath the print of a man*s foot, and which (as the 
seduced people do believe^ S. Patricke made with standing thereupon ; and likewise all other things 
there, whereimto those superstitious people have used to goe in pilgrimage : And that they cause 
aU the stones to be throwne into the Lough or water wherein the Island standeth, saving onely 
such of the stones of the said chappel as James MacGrath, Esquier, the proprietor of the land, will 
forthwith carry cleere out of the island, and make use of in some other place. We doe also order 
that the said James MacGrath shall forthwith enter into bond to the Clerk of the Councell for his 
Majestic' s use, in the summe of one thousand pounds English, with condition to beare all the charges 
necessaiy, for the performing of all that by this order is required to be done, and to be personally 
present at the seeing of it done, and not to suffer any interruption or impediment to be given there- 
unto. And that such of the stones of the chappel as the said James shall carry out, shall not at any 
time hereafter during his life be returned to that Island. And that he shall from time to time take 
order, that no person or persons be admitted at any time hereafter during his life with his per- 
mission or knowledge, or privily to go in to that Island or place called S. Patrickes Purgatorj-, to 
the end to say Masse there, or to performe any pilgrimage^ off&ringes, or any other superstitious 
ceremonies there. And that he shall suffer no Boate to bee kept there to pass to or from the said Island. 
And that during his life there shall not be any conventions there of Jesuits, Friars, Priests, Nuns, 
or any other superstitious Orders of the popish pretended Cleargie, that the said MacGrath shall be 
able to prevent ; which Bond being so entered into, the Sargeant at Armes, in whose custodie the said 
MacGrath now remayneth, is upon Certificate hereof from the Gierke of the Councell to release the 
said MacGrath, he paying his fees, Por which a copy of this Order, attested by the Gierke of the 
Councill, shall be his warrant. — Bated the 13 of Sept., 1632. 

''Charles Wilmot, Thorn. Baltinglasse, Robert llanelagh, William Parsons, John King, Thorn. 
Rotheram." 

How this order was carried into effect, there is an account in the following letter from James 

Spottiswood, Bishop of Clogher, to the Lord Primate, the learned Ussher. 

'' MOST REVEEEKB AK^D MOST HONOTTELED LOKD. 

" Your Grace like enough may be desirous to know what is done touching the demolition of S. 
Patricke's Purgatory, required by the Lords Justices and Councell to be done by me, and some other 
joynt Commissioners with me. May it please your Grace, then, the next day after I tooke my leave 
of yourself at Ardmagh, I sent the Coppy of the Lords Justices and CounceU's Letter, with the Order 
and Commission, to every one of my fellow Commissioners, and appointed our Randevouze at the 
towne next Lough-derge, the 25 day of this instant October. 

" From them I received answer, that they might well come alone, but could get none to accompany 
them, or any labourer or tooles upon any tearmes ; and that an hundred men were not able to exe- 
cute the Commission in a fortnight : notwithstanding whereof, I required them againe to keep the 
day, and assured them, however, that I my selfe would be present ; and accordingly I came to the 
place appointed the 24 day, with some twenty able men in my company well armed ; and brought 
with us all sorts of tooles fitting for the service. 



*' If 1 had not come so appointed, we had returned without effecting anj,i;hing: for the High 
Sheriffe of Donnegall came not at the day. The Highe Sheriffe of Parmanagh, on the other side, 
came no better appointed than the one serving man; and showed himself altogether unwilling, and 
refused to enter the Island. I had many discouragements myselfe. For first I was forced on a 
rainy day, on a bleake place without any shelter to horse or man, three houres before we could have 
the Boate. The winde in the meantime did rise, and there was none could take in hand to guide 
the Boate through dangerous rockes lying betweene the maine and the Island. Againe we Avere 
certified that we might be hardly put to it for fault of victuals, if we tooke them not in with our- 
selves ; for the windes would sometimes bio we ten dayes together so strong that no Boate could ven- 
ture out or in : notwithstanding all which discouragements, I adventured to goe in without victuals, 
and stayd in the Island tiH the service was done. 

** The first thing I searched diligently after was the Cave^ wherein I remembered your Grace en- 
jojmed me to digge to the very foundations, and leave no corner unsought, and so I did ; I caused 
to dig about it on all sides, till I came to the Eocke, but found no appearance of any secret passage, 
eyther to the Chappell or to the Lough : ney ther would the nature of the groimd suffer it ; in a word 
this Cave was a poore beggerly hole, made with some stones, layd together with men's hands with- 
out any great art : and after covered with earth, such as husbandmen make to keepe a few hogs 
from the raine. 

''When I could finde nothing there, I undermined the Chappell, which was well covered with 
shingles, and brought all downe together. Then wee brake downe the Circles and Saint's Beds, 
which were like so many Cole-pits, and so pulled downe some great Irish houses. Thus, when I 
had defaced all, saving one Irish house, I came out of the Island myselfe, and left one halfe of my 
men behind to pull that doAvn also as soon as they should see me landed, not sooner ; lest if by a 
storme we were driven backe, we might want a place to shelter us. 

'' The countrie people expected that S. Patricke would have WTOught some miracle ; but thankes l)e 
to God none of my companye received any other harme than the bad wayes, broken cawsies, and the 
dangers going in a little Boate : Yet our comfort is, wee effected that for which we came thither, 
which was more than was expected could be done in so short a time, which hath wonderfully dis- 
pleased them who were bewitched with these fooleries. But that I doe not stand much upon, in 
regard I have obeyed the Command of the State, and punctually also done what your Grace did 
enjoyne : whose directions I shall be ever ready to folio we, and shall ever remaine 

^'Your Grace's most affectionate in all duty, 

'' Clogher, Oct. 31, Ann. 1632." *^ James Cloghkk. 

It will be seen that in his letter to the Primate, Bishop Spottiswood did not give a very particu- 
lar description of the places, the destruction of which he so zealously superintended. But from the 
particular mention of various objects in the order of the Lord Justices and Council, it appears that 
the principal features of the island were weU known to the government. Indeed, a gentleman 
named Ash had previously visited it, by the express command of James I. ; and one can fancy that 
an inquiry into the nature of the mysterious Purgatory would possess considerable interest for the 
pedantic pupil of Buchanan, the author of the Bemonologia^ and the witch- destrojdng Solomon of Scot- 
land. After Ash, a Mr. Coppinger \-Lsited the island ; and stiU later, Dillon, Earl of Roscommon, a con- 
vert from the Church of Rome, visited the Purgatory, and, aided by one Anthony Lipset, a surveyor, 
was enabled to give an accurate description of the whole place. It is highly probable that Dillon was 
appointed by the Lords Justices to visit and report upon the island, pre\dous to their taking mea- 
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sures towards the suppression of the pilgrimage.** I have long vainly searched for any printed or 
manuscript records of these visits to Lough Derg : Bishop Spottiswood, however, quotes freely from 
them,P and I shall quote as freely from him, adding occasional corrohorations from other sources. 

Without the compass of the island (according to Lord Dillon) and within the water, towards the 
north-east of the island, there stand certain rocks or stones, about two yards from the shore. The 
least of these, and one next the shore, is that whereon they say St. Patrick was wont to kneel one 
third part of the night. In this stone there is a cleft or print, reported to be made by St. Patrick 
kneeling thereupon. The other stone is much greater, stands further in the lake, is covered with 
water, and called Lackevany : this is esteemed to be of such singular virtue that the mere act of 
standing upon it doth heal the soreness of the pilgrim's feet occasioned by their going barefoot on 
sharp rocks and stones. 

The entrance into the island (for there is but one about the south-east point thereof) is narrow, 
rocky, and rugged ; this they report {ior there is no end of such reports) to be the entrails of the 
great serpent ** metamojrphosed into stone. 

In this island there is a little church, dedicated to St. Patrick, called EegHs, covered with 
shingles, and being within the walls forty feet long and nine feet broad ; out of this, on the south 
side, an arch gives entrance into a small chapel, ten feet wide and fifteen feet long — ^the walls of 
both being two-and-a-half feet thick. 

It would appear that, previous even to Lord Dillon's visit, the place had suffered, in its deco- 
rations at least, for he does not say anything of the embellishments thus mentioned by Mr. Coppin- 
ger : — " The church is furnished at the east with a high altar covered with linen cloth, over which 
directly do hang the image of our tady, with our Saviour in her arms ; on the right hand hangs the 
picture of the three Kings offering their presents to our Saviour ; and on the left hand the picture 
of our Saviour on the cross. !N'ear the altar, on the south-side, there stands upon the ground, an 
old worm-eaten image of St. Patrick : and behind the altar, at the end of the stone work, another 
of the same fabric, older in appearance, called St. Avioge ; and on the right hand, upon the altar, 
stands one Like the former, called St. Yolusius." 

Ketuming to Lord Dillon's description, he continues : — *' At the north side of the church, and ten 
feet distant from it, appeareth that whence the island hath the name, — St, Patrick's cave, pit, or 
Purgatory, for by aU these names it is known. The entrance thereinto is without any or very little 
descending, the walls are built of ordinary stone, the top is covered with broad stones overlaid with 
earth, and overgrown with grass. It is two feet and one inch wide in most places, and three feet 

o " Vers la fin du regne de Jacques I. deux seigneurs, voice, I ascribed in a previous paper the authorship of 

savoir Richard Boyle Corate de Corke, et Adam Loftus this work to Bishop Jones, the successor of Spottiswood. 

Cancellierd'lrlande, poussez de ia legitime curiosite de I am now satisfied, from internal evidence, that it was 

decouvrir le vrai de cette affaire, envoyerent faire d'ex- really written by the latter, 

actes perquisitions sur le lieu par des personnes de q The mythical monster wounded by Conan» and sub- 

probite." Beeverel, Z(33 Delicts' de la Grande Bretagm sequently slain by St. Patrick. — See the second paper 

et deVIrlande. Leide, 1707. on this subject. 

p In Patricius Ilis Purgatory, Misled by the general 
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high ; 80 that they are enforced to stoop, who go into it. It is sixteen feet and one half long, 
whereof twelve feet runs right forward, and four feet and a half turns towards the church ; at the 
comer of the said turning, a little crevice admits a very little light." 

Messingham closely agrees with this description. He says that the cave is so narrow and low in 
the roof that a man of common stature could not sit — let alone stand — upright in it. By tight 
squeezing nine pilgrims could be stowed -away in it.' 

Peter Lombard, also, tells us what the " crevice" was for ; it admitted light, and the person, among 
the enclosed penitents, who was appointed to read the Canonical Mours, had the privilege of taking 
his place by it. Moreover, the priest came occasionally to this crevice, and through it whispered 
spiritual consolation to the captives, especially if he learned that they were troubled with temptations." 

The cave, as this disgusting human stye was absurdly termed, being incapable of holding more 
than nine persons, the pilgrims lost considerable time by waiting on the island for their turn to enter. 
To remedy this inconvenience another den was constructed for females ;* but this gave offence, the 
pilgrims not considering it to be the genuine place. However, when Lord Dillon visited the island, 
the resort of pilgrims was so great, that the construction of a number of other penitential cells 
was contemplated by the prior. 

** Between the church and the Purgatory," (continues Dillon) ** there is a small rising ground and 
a heap of stones, with a little stone cross, partly broken, standing therein ; and at the east end of 
the church there is another heap of stones, on which there is another cross made of interwoven 
twigs; this is known by the name of St. Patrick's altar, on which there do lie three pieces of a 
bell, which they say St. Patrick used to carry in his hand. Here also lies a certain knotty bone of 
some bigness, hollow in the midst, like the nave of a wheel, out of which issue, as it were, natural 
spokes. This is shown as a great rarity, being part, as some say, of the serpent's tail that was 
killed in the lake ; but others say part of one of the serpents banished by St. Patrick. 

** Towards the narrowest part of the island are six circles, or cells, or saint's beds, for penance. 
These are mansions (for so are they termed) dedicated to some of the famous Irish saints. They 
are of stone, and round, and about three-quarters of a yard in height, and have an entrance into 
them. They are of different sizes. That for Briget being ten feet over within the waUs, CoUum- 
Kille, nine ; Kathertne, nine ; Patrick, ten ; Avogh and Moloisse, ten ; these two last are placed in 
one cell, and that also is joined to that other of St. Patrick ; and the sixth, for Brendan, is ten feet 
over. These cells, or beds, serve for a great part of their devotions who resort to this pilgrimage, 

rEst autera caverna ipsa lapidea domunculo tam an- horas canonicas recitandas. * * * TJt interea [pater] 

gustis lateribus, et fornice tam depressa, ut homo pro- accedat aliquoties ad rimam, quae est in speluncae latere 

cerse statursD adeo se erigere non posset, ut nee sedere unde inclusos consolatur, prsesertim si intelligat ex iis 

quidem, nisi inclinata cervice valeret, arete se compri- querapiam tentatione divexari. Commmtarim de Regno 

munt noveni sibi assidentes et acelinantes. — Florilegium JUbernia, 

Inmlce. Sanctorum, * The sexes were not mingled in the Purgatory. Mes- 

s In uno latere exigua qusedam rima est, juxta quam singham says: — Tamenin puteo non includi impermixte, 

coUocari solet quisquis ex ingredientibus tenetur ad sed viri seorsim et faeminEe vicissira. 



^bout which, and in which there are frequent pacings and kneelings, to which end they are com- 
]>assed with sharp stones, and difficult passages for such as go bare-footed, as all must. 

'' In the farthest part, and northward, there are in the island where it is narrowest, certain heaps 
of stones, cast together as memorials for some that have elsewhere been buried ; trusting, by the 
prayers and merits of those who daily resort to this Purgatory, to find some release of their 
pains in the other. 

'' Lastly, in the island ai'e several Irish houses, covered with thatch, but lately built, and a foun- 
dation for a building of lime and stone. And another house for shri\T[ng and confessing those that 
come thither, which is on the left hand of the entrance into the island. Among these are four 
places assigned for receiving such as from the four provinces of Ireland — Leinster, Munster, Con- 
naught, and Ulster — resorted thither." 

The accompanying engraving is taken from one in "Ware's Hihernim Antiqmtates, published in 
1654. It, however, represents the island as it appeared preWous to the demolition of the chapel, 
in 1632 ; and, from internal evidence, there can be little doubt that it was originally taken 
from the survey of Lipset. 

a. The landing-place. h. Bed of St. Columba. 

h. The stone Lackevamj. i- Do. of St. Brendan. 

c. The church called Beglis. X'. Do. of St. Aveog. 

d. The chapel. /. Do. of St. Patrick. 

e. The Purgatorj^ m. Memorials of persons buried elsewhere. 
/. Bed of St. Bridget. n. The confessional. 

g. Do. of St. Katherine. ooooo. Lodging-houses for the pilgrims. 

Messingham and several other ecclesiastical writers of the Boman church give very full accounts 
of the ceremonies performed by the pilgrims, in the earlier part of the seventeenth centur}^ I had 
intended to have passed over these without notice, but find that a brief account of them cannot well 
be omitted. A pilgrim — when admitted as such by the spiritual father, as Messingham phrases it — 
tliat is, probably, when he had paid his initiation fee — which, in Lord Dillon's time, was eight- 
pence — ^took off his shoes, and walked, bare-footed, seven times round the inside, and seven times 
round the outside of the church. Going then to the saint's beds, he walked seven times round the 
exterior, and crawled, on his bare knees, the same number of times round the interior of each bed. 
This being done, he next went to the lake, and placed his bruised and weary feet on the flat stone 
named Lackevany, from which he felt so much relief as to be soon able to resume his circum-am- 
bulations. This round of penance was termed a " station ;" and during its performance a whole 
rosary oi paters and aves had to be repeated, the lips and feet keeping proper time, so that neither 
should be in advance of the other ; and for seven days, three times per day, morning, noon, and 
evening, a station had to be performed. At night the wearied penitents slept on hay or straw, 
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wrapt in their mantles" and truises, without either bed or bed-clothes. On the eighth day a double 
duty had to be performed, three stations for that day, and three for the following, when the pilgrim 
would be in purgatorial durance. "" During these eight days, he ate a little bread or oatmeal, once 
only in each twenty-four hours, but partook freely of the water of the lake, which had a strong 
mineral flavour — *' ac si a vena metallica fluerat." Early on the ninth morning, the nine pilgrims, 
intending to enter the Purgatory, were assembled, and addressed by the spiritual father, who warned 
them of the dreadful peril they were about to incur, in language calculated to arouse the most stupid, 
soften the most hardened, and terrify the most audacious.* And it was particularly impressed upon 
their minds that, if any one of them fell asleep, the whole number would be immediately seized and 
carried off by the ever- watchful enemy of mankind — that this had already happened twice, and that 
saintly prophecy had revealed it was to happen a third time. Then, after they had confessed 
and received the sacrament, a funeral procession was formed, and the nine, preceded by the banner 
of the cross, [prseeunte vexillo crucis] and followed by a crowd of mourners, went towards the Pur- 
gatory, as if they were going to death and the other world ; in an agony of sighs and groans they 
begged for forgiveness of all they had offended, and freely forgave all who had offended them ; and 
thus, in tears and lamentations, they entered the cave, and the door being shut, those who had at- 
tended the funeral returned to their avocations.'' Without any other refreshment than a little water, 
which was occasionally handed in through the crevice, the nine pilgrims passed twenty-four hours 
in the wretched hole. Then they were revisited by the spiritual father, who released and led them 
to the lake, where they washed themselves ; and lastly, they went to the church, and thanked Grod 
that their pilgrimage was accomplished. And the poor creatures had reason to be thankful, for, as 
Messingham says : — " If it be in summer, who does not know how painful it must be, to be shut 
up so long in a place so confined and dark, exposed to the heat of the sun fi'om the outside, and the 
stifling breaths of so many crowded together within. If in winter, how difficult to bear the im- 
mersion in the lake ; and, whatever season it may be, how painful is the walking bare-footed, and 
kneeling in penitential cells, the fasting, want of sleep, et ccdteraJ 

Perhaps the reader wiU remember Melvil's description of the Purgatory : — '* Like an old coal-pit, 

" Tnterdiu necesse habent peregrini ter obife sacras suspirantes* veniam et pacem oflferentes omnibus, et 

stationes ; mane, meridie, vesperi ; et lassi sub noctem precantes sibi ignoscentes toti mmido quicquid in se 

recubant in foeno et stramine sine stragulo, pulvinari, deliquisset cum singultu, fletu, lachrymis, plerique 

oulcitra, nisi vel clamide se involvant vel femoralia ca- subeunt speluncam et occluso de/oris ostio, recedunt qui 

pite obstipent, Messingham, comitabantur funus. Ibid. 

V Hac austeritate repetita per dies septem, octavo die y Quae si fiat in sestate quia neseiat quam psenosa sit 

duplicant stationes sive circuitus, ut satisfaciant pro reclusio tarn arcta, tam obscura, tam diuturna, ab wstu 

eodem, et insequenti die, quo ingrediendus erit puteus ; solis de foris et ab intro sestuante habitu se mutuo cons- 

neq ue enim illo die puteano fas est circuire, nequidem tipantium et suflFumigantinm in spelunca ; sin hyeme fiat, 

exire especu, queminiredebenthacservataceremonia. quam diflScilis sit immeraio in aquam ut emergias ad 

jbid. Poenitentiam ; et quocumque deinum tempore fiat, quam 

wEaque verbis conceptis commemorat horroris ex- dura sit discalceatio tot dierum, exulceratio pedum, 

empla quai stupidissimum movere, rigidissimum emol- cruda deambulatio in asperis et in petricosis stationi- 

Ure, audacissimum perterrere possint. Ibid. bus, crebra genuflexio in cellis peenalibus, inedia, cha- 

* Quasi in transitu ad alium orbem et e via ad termi- meunia, insomnia, et csetera. 
num properantes, in agonio postos, ceruere est gementes, 

VOL. V. J 
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wHcli had taken fire,^'by reason of the smoke that came out of the hole." This at first seems a 
very puzzling passage, but a Kttle consideration soon solves the difficulty. The above-mentioned 
*' hole" is, no doubt, the ** crevice" already described ; and, it is evident, that at any time when the 
disgusting den was full, and the temperature of the outer air considerably lower than that of the 
fetid atmosphere within, a very perceptible vapour would be observed issuing through every chink. 
I have known an alarm of fire take place in a crowded emigrant-ship from this simple cause ; and 
a well-filled omnibus, on a cold morning, often exhibits a similar phenomenon. 

Six years after the second demolition of the Purgatory, Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., 
vainly attempted to have it restored, and the pilgrimage sanctioned, through the intervention of 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, then Lord Deputy. Of the following letters, the first, written by 
the Queen's own hand, proves the great desire she had for the accomplishment of her object ; and, 
the second, written by Wentworth, in reply, is no less the production of a statesman than of a 
courtier. 

" Monsieur Wentworth, — Je vous ay escrit cy devant pour des Kecommendations ; ou je vous ay 
recognue sy prompt a m'obliger, que cela m'a fait vous escrire moy meme, pour vous en remercier ; 
et aussi pour prier d'une chose, qui est, que vous voulies soufrier q'une Devotion que le Peuple de 
ce Pais a toujours eu a une Place a Saint Patrick, ne soit point abolie : lis en useront sy modestc- 
ment, que vous n'aures point de Raison de vous en repentir ; et vous me feres un gi-and Plaisir. Je 
donne Charge a Mr. Antrim de soKciter TAfiaire aupres de vous. C'est pourquoy je finirary, en 
vous assurant, que vous ne trouveres point en moy une Personne ingrate, mais une qui vous fera 
paroistre en toutes Occasions le Desir qu'elle a de vous obligcr, et qui sera tojours 

"Yotre bien bonne Amie, 

" Heis^iiiette Marie, E,."* 

"May it please your most excellent Majesty, — The gracious liaes I received from your Majesty's 
own Hand, concemrag St. Patrick's Purgatory, I shall convey over to my posterity, as one of the 
greatest honours of my past life. 

*' For the thing itself, it was by Act of State decry'd under the Government of the late Lords Jus- 
tices, before my coming into this kingdom ; and siuce I read your Majesty's letter, I can, in truth, 
say, I am glad none of my Counsel was in the matter. 

" Yet, being now absolutely taken away, there will be a greater Difficulty to restore it, than would 
be barely to continue and tolerate such a Devotion, prohibited by a smaller power, or discontinued 
for a shorter Time, than this hath been. Besides the Place is in the midst of the great Scottish 
Plantations ; and, I fear, at this Time, where some Men's Zeal hath run them already not only be- 
yond their wits, but almost forth of their Allegiance too, it might furnish them with something to 

z My Lord Wentworth, — I have before now addressed mission so modestly that you shall have no reaso j to re- 

to you letters of recommendatioD, in regard to which I pent of having granted it ; and you will do me a great 

have observed, ou your part, such a readiness to oblige pleasure. I have given the Earl of Antrim a concrais- 

me» that I am led to write to you myself, to convey to siou to urge the matter with you ; for which reason I 

you my acknowledgments of your courtesy ; and also to shall add no more than my assurance, that you shall 

make a request of you, connected with a matter in whicU find in me no ungrateful person, but one that will, on all 

you may farther oblige me more than in anything be- occasions, give you proof of the desire she entertains to 

sides : which is, that you will be pleased to allow, that oblige you; and who will ever be 
the devotions which the people of that country have «* Your very good friend, 

ever been wont to pay to a St. Patrick's place there, •* Henkietia Maria, R." 

may not be abolished. They will make use of the per- 
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say in Prejudice and in Scandal to his Majesty's Government; which, for the present indeed, is by 
all Means to he avoided. 

" Yet, considering we often observe, that may be had in due season with Ease, which mistimed 
may prove unsafe and very difficult to obtain ; my most humble Opinion is, your Majesty may do 
passing wisely to let this Devotion rest awhile, till there may be a fitter opportunity apprehended 
by which to effect your Majesty's Satisfaction therein ; which gracious Temper and Forbearance 
shall also (in my Judgement) dispose and bow all nearer your Majesty's Desires, than any other 
way that can for the present be taken. 

^^ And I beseech your Majesty to honour me with this Belief, that my Duties in fulfilling your 
commands are so broad awake, that in all or any, where I may have the Happiness or Ability to 
serve to your Majesty's Contentment, I shall not need the Sollicitation of my Lord of Antrim, or 
any other whatsoever, to incite me thereunto ; there being nothing abroad which can put me so 
fast and dilligently on, as my own great chearfulness at Home ; which, unminded by any, shall, 
through al your gracious appointments, express me with all Faith and Attention, 

" Your Majesty's most obedient and humble servant, 
" Wentwoeth. 

*' Dublin Castle, 10th October, 1638." 

Curiously enough, a collateral part of the great struggle, which swept the intriguing Henrietta 
from the throne, and brought her husband to the scaffold, was instrumental in establishing the Pur- 
gatory. So I learn from a curious satirical poem — ^if indeed it be worthy of the name — ^published 
in London, in 1647, and entitled Grand Pluto's Progresse through Great Britain and Ireland, 
Pluto, the hero of the piece, for all his fine classical name, is no other than our own vulgar Dia- 
bolus, who, as subsequently related in Person's well known poem : — 

*' left his brimstone bed at break of day, 
To visit his Bnug little farm on the earth, 
And see how his stock went on." 

In the course of his travels Pluto visited Ireland, and thus addresses the natives : — 

" my dear sonnes ! you still maintain the story, 
You will not lose St. Patrick's Purgatorie : 
You have again erected that same grot, 
Which of late years did Clogher's Bishop blot, 
Which Florentianus, Bishop of that see 
Divulged to his fond posteritie, 
Who did believe St- Patrick made relation 
Of that same cell by divine inspiration ; 
And by my sly deceit I did persuade them, 
He there on earth a Purgatorie made them, 
Which easily upon their fancies wrought." 

The author here adds in a note, the Purgatory was " of late years wholly taken away by Henry 
Jones,' Bishop of Clogher, An. 1632, but since this rebellion is agaiu re-edified and augmented by 
the rebells." 

■An error. For Htnry Jones read James Spottiswood, 
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There is a good deal about St. Patrick and Lougli Derg in a very curious work, entitled Viaggi 
de Cinque Amii, published at Milan, in 1686. The author was Baptist de Burgo, a member of the 
Clanricard family, and also Abbot of Clare, and Vicar Apostolic nel regno sempre Cattolico d^Irlanda. 
He appears to have been one of the most credulous of men, and firmly believed all the ancient 
stories of Lough Derg, He tells us that his maternal aunt visited the Purgatory, and was so much 
benefited by the pilgrimage, that she left all her money to the church, instead of to her expectant 
relatives. And, among a great deal of matter of a similar description, he asserts that if any Chris- 
tian should be bitten by a snake or venomous reptile, the sufierer has only to invoke the name of 
the Trinity and St. Patrick, and he will be cured at once.^ 

Soon after the invention of printing, modernised versions of the legend of Owaine, purporting to 
be the adventures of one Louis Egnio, went through numerous editions in the French, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Italian, and probably other languages, while a somewhat similar story was enshrined in 
an English production, entitled — The Belightful History of the Life and Death of St. Patricky con- 
taining his heroic Acts and Valorous Achievements in Europe^ Asia, and Africa, with other remark- 
alle Passages from his Cradle to his Gra/ce. Besides these works, which, being generally issued 
under ecclesiastical license and sanction, aspired to a religious and historical character, the professed 
romance writer and dramatist founded tales and plots on the wonderful nature of the little island in 
Lough Derg ; and if my readers have not had enough of this Purgatory, I may, at a future period, 
write a paper on what may be termed its lighter literature. Consequently, we need not be surprised 
to find, that, even in the last century, the pilgrims to the island firmly believed in the wildest of 
its ancient legends ; considering that the place itself was still in the island, but concealed from 
human ken, through the decree of a wise though inscrutable Providence ; only, however, for a 
time, till a pilgrim, sufficiently persevering and devout, should, by discovering the entrance, destroy 
heresy and gain eternal honour here and hereafter. Nor have enthusiasts been wanting to search for 
the Purgatory of the ancient Legend, One, named Ludovicus Pyrrhus, a native of Brittany, came to 
Lough Derg, about 1693, for this very purpose. He employed labourers to dig, both on Saints' and 
Station islands, the neighbouring Eoman Catholic Clergy giving their sanction and assistance. After 
passing two summers, and spending all his money in this vain pursuit, Pyrrhus engaged in trade, the 
profits of which he for several years devoted to his unavailing search. " At last," as Mr. Kichard- 
son*" tells us, *' as he was searching among the rubbish in the largest Island, he found a window 
with iron stanchers ; Mr. Art MacCuUen, the priest of the parish, Mr. Mark MacGrrath, and Mr. 
James MaxweU, being present. There happened to be a dark cavity under the window, which 
made them at first sight believe that it was the mouth of the passage, and therefore they cried for 
holy water to keep the spirits from breaking out of prison ; and the priest immediately left the 

b Se qualche Christiano fosse morsicato di qualche e salvo, 
serpente, o altro animale velenosa, invocando ii nome c ipke great Folly, Superstition, and Idolatory of Pil- 

della Santissima Trinita. e di S, Patricio, rester^ sano, grimages in Ireland, Dublin, 1727. 
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island in a great fright, and reported among the common people, that the way into the Purgatory 
was found out for certain, that he saw it himself, and that it smelt strongly of brimstone. The rest 
who stayed behind were in great consternation ; but Mr. Maxwell, not being so credulous, desired 
them to have a little patience, and they would soon be convinced of their error, which accordingly 
fell out ; for, after digging a little deeper, they found that it was a cellar window : whereupon 
Ludovicus Pyrrhus ceased from searching any more, and returned to his native country. Among 
the rubbish they found a little bell, which is now in the College of Dublin ; and an image, which 
is said to be the image of Caoranach,'^ and is kept in the smaller island for the satisfaction of the 
pilgrims." 

The Eeverend Hewson, Eector of St. Andrews, Dublin, and subsequently Archdeacon of 

Armagh, visited the island in 1701, and has left the following description of what he then saw : — 

** Lough Derg, situate in the Parish of Templecarn, Barony of Tirhu, and County of Donegaul, 
is about three miles broad one way and two another ; it is of no regular Form, has in it one Penin- 
sula and several small Islands. 

*' The most famous (tho' not largest) of which lies on the South East Side of the Lough, within 
less than a Mile of the main Land, and is called St. Patrick's Purgatory ; 'Tis a barren rocky Piece 
of Ground, about eighty paces long, and twenty broad, except on the end near the shore, where 
'tis about thirty. In it these Things and Places are remarkable : — 

** 1. Towards the right Hand of the landing place a small heap of stones, with a shank of a cross 

in it, which they caU St. Patrick's Altar. 

*' 2. Three or four paces beyond this another smaU heap with a Stone Cross placed on it. 

*^ 3. And a little beyond that a long heap of rubbish, which is called St. Patrick's Cove. 

" 4. Towards the left hand of the landing place, are the Euins of a House and Chappel, which 
were demolished by Order of the Government, about the year 1680. In the Chappel Euius are 
two poor Altars, and near them two other Coves. 

*' 5. Some paces beyond these are the Saints' Beds, being Six Circles of Stones ; Four of them 
put carelessly together, above a Foot high, and five or six iu Diameter, with a Gap on one side of 
each : And the Floors rocky and uneven. 

*' They stand in no order, within two or three paces of each other : The two last Beds have their 
walls better made, and somewhat higher, and one of them twice as large as any of the rest. 

** They bear the names of Brenan, Bride, Catherin, Colum, Patrick, and Molossa, in the largest 
Bed, and Avioge. 

"6. In the farther part of the Island is a coarse Altar, erected to St. Patrick not many years ago. 

"7. Some few smaU Trees, and a large one, half withered, are about the Euins, and fifty small 
Huts in the nearest end of the Island, for the Eeception of Pilgrims. 

''8. On the Korth East end of which are three lumps of Eock, three or four Paces within the 

d The mythical monster already referred to. 
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Lougli, almost contiguous ; and a little further in it, tlie Shank of a stone cross, all about two Toot 
above water." 

By the above description we learn that the chapels, &e. had suffered another demolition about 1680? 
though probably not to the decrease of the pilgrimage, for no less than three coves, containing sixty 
persons, were required, instead of the old one that held only nine. The routine of the pilgrims' 
duties, however, as detailed by Mr. Hewson, differs little from that of an earlier period. ^' On the 
ninth Day" — ^he says — *' about two in the morning, the titular Priest of the Parish, whom they call 
the Prior, puts them into the coves, one of which holds Thirty, another Sixteen, and another ITour- 
teen Persons, the Men and Women separately, receiving Money from every one before they go in. 
These Goves, that is Caves, are like long coarse built Ovens above ground, about four Foot high and 
t^dde, but of different lengths, having each a small Spike-hole on one side. The Pilgrims being 
thrust into which, the Entrances are closed up with Stones and Dirt, and there they sit starving 
twenty-four hours without Meat, or any Eefreshment except Tobacco and Water, which they re- 
ceive, as they do all the Light and Air they have, at the Spike-holes. But above all Things avoid- 
ing sleep, the Priest telling them, they Devil will carry them away, as he has done two Cave-fulls 
already, if he catch them !N"apping. 

" The tenth Day at the same hour, they are let out; they go to the Lough, dip themselves thrice, 
stark naked ; put on their Cloths, come to land again ; and so their pilgrimage is ended. Their Diet, 
during the time, is only Oat Cakes and warm Water once a day. But as much Tobacco, Snuff, and 
Cold Water as they please. There were near five Thousand there last Year, as the Prior told me, 
who registers their Kames ; but not two Thousand had been this Year, when I was thei«, and com- 
monly more Men than Women. Between their Stations they lie in their Huts to ease their Feet, 
or saunter about taking Snuff and telling Stories." 

In 1704 the Purgatory was particularly mentioned in the well-known Act passed by the' Irish 
Parliament, under the title o£An Act to prevent the further growth of Popery, After reciting tliat 
vast numbers of persons assemble at certain seasons at a place called St. Patrick's Purgatory, it 
enacts that " aU such meetings and assemblies shall be deemed and adjudged riots, and xmlawful 
assemblies, and punishable as such, in all or any persons meeting at such places. Pilgrims too were 
to be fined ten shillings, and, in default of payment, publickly whipped." 

In 1727, the Reverend John Kichardson, Eector of Belturbet, thus describes the island, as he then 
saw it : — 

*' This whole island is a rocky piece of ground, in some places bare, and in the rest having but 
a very thin covering of earth. It is in length 126 yards, in the broadest place 45, and the nar- 
rowest 22 over. The most convenient landing-place is on the south south-east side, where the first 
thing remarkable that occurs is St. Patrick's altar, with an old cross within a circle on it, inscribed 
Jacobus Grah Fieri Fecit ^ 1632. IS^ext to this altar is a ruinous church 40 feet long and 11 broad. 
The chapel is an isle on the south side of the church 16 foot square. It hath been partly repaired 
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of late and covered with heath. It is open on the side next the old church, and hath an altar on 
the south side, 4 foot high, covered with a flat stone; on the comer the figure of Caoranach ia placed, 
which is drawn like a wolf (the most pernicious animal in Ireland) with a serpent's tail between 
its legs, and thrown over its back. The cave, commonly caUed St. Patrick's Purgatory, is about 

10 foot distant from the church; it is 22 feet long, 2 foot and 1 inch wide, and 3 foot high; it hath 
a bending within 6 foot of the far end, where there is a small window or spike-hole to let in some 
light and air to the pilgrims that are shut up in it. There is little or none of it under ground, 
and it seems never to have been sunk deeper than the rock. It is built of stone and clay huddled 
together, covered with broad stones, and all overlaid with earth ; so rexj different is this renownod 
pit, as it is falsely stiled in the legends, from the accounts there given of it. The six circles are 
commonly called the seven saints' penitential beds, viz. St. Brenan's, St. Catharine's, St. Brigid's, 
St. Columb's, St. Molui's, and St. Patrick's, and St. Aveog's ; there are some 9, some 10, and some 

11 foot in diameter; but St. Patrick's is 16, for Molui and he lay together. Their walls are about 
2 foot high, every one of them having a small gap for an entrance into it. The Irish believe that 
these Saints lay several nights upon these beds by way of penance for their own sins and the sins 
of the people ; which, if true, the hardness of their lodging made the penance very severe ; for they 
are so rugged and thick set with small pointed stones, that the greatest Saint in the Church of Kome 
could not bear it now, much less take any rest upon them. The altar of confession is in the re- 
motest part of the island. The stones Ijrag near one another, part above and part under water, are 
the monster's metamorphosed entrails. The stone about 2 foot and a half under water, is called 
leae na mhonn, that is a flat stone for the soles of the feet. It is smooth, having a hole in the 
middle, in which there is another stone like the stump of a broken cross. And they say that it hath 
a singular vertue of curing the bruised and wounded feet of the pilgrims, that stand upon it, from 
which it takes its name. Lastly there are several booths or cabens set up, near the shore, for the 
pilgrims to shelter themselves in fi'om the weather." 

In an account of Lough Derg, published in the Gentleman' sMaffUzine, in 1775, the writer describes 
the Purgatory as nothing more than two parallel rows of pretty large stones set upright at the 
distance of scarcely three feet, with others as large laid over, and altogether forming a kind of 
narrow vault, of not more than four feet elevation, pervious here and there to the light, not of 
burning brimstone, but of the sun; for Purgatory is rather above than below the ground. 

" This vault is only so long as to hold twelve penitents at once, who sit close to one another in a 
row, with their chins almost touching their knees, without eating, drinking, or sleeping for the 
space of twenty-four hours. To prevent in this situation the danger of a nap, each penitent is 
armed with a long pin, more poignant it seems than conscience herself, to be suddenly inserted into 
the elbows of his next neighbour, at the first approach of a nod. For if any one penitent should 
fall asleep in Purgatory, the Devil thereby acquires a plenary right to the w^hole covey, having 
already swept away two, and having a prophecy in his favour that he shall get a third." 
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The disagreeable and degrading nature of the penance performed at this place has ever been 
palliated, to a certain degree, by a spice of romantic interest, arising from the real or mythical dan- 
gers the pilgrims are supposed to incur. Two batches of penitents have already been swept away 
by Lucifer, in spite of corking-pin, and other anti-hypnotics ; and as a third is to follow, who knows 
when or to whom the dreadful calamity will happen. In like manner, the boat, which conveys the 
pilgrims to the island, has twice sunk with her living freight, and of course, *' is to be" lost a third 
time. A gentleman who lately visited Lough Derg, heard some pilgrims, as they waited for the 
boat, conversiag on this very subject, and seriously discussing, whether the persons, so drowned, 
were, from the peculiar nature of their deaths, entitled to any particular *^ benefit" in the other 
world. That the first mentioned catastrophe ever occurred I am not however prepared to vouch, 
but the ferry-boat really was lost once at least, as will be seen by the following extract from a 
Belfast NemS'Ietter oi the year 1 796, for whieh I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Edmund Grett^'. 

" A very melancholy accident happened in this kingdom in July last, which we believe has not 
been generally noticed, and the truth of which we can aver. A large boat, containing seventy-two 
pngrims or penitents, was overset on its passage to one of the islands in Lough Berg, and only two 
persons saved out of the whole. Our readers are not to be informed that Lough Derg is the greatest 
place of penance for persons of the Roman Catholic religion of any in Ireland, and that numbers 
visit it even from such distant parts as the County of Cork. The different penances exercised in it 
are of the most rigid nature. It is remarkable that greater numbers have flocked to it within the 
two last years than at any former period," 

Carleton, in his Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry ^ and a writer in the first volume of 
Sousehold Words^ give fdl accounts of the more modem state of the island, and the penances still 
performed there. So I shall have little to say on those matters. I may observe, however, that the 
penitential stye is now entirely done away with, even the word "Purgatory" is abandoned, and a 
chapel under the denomination of the ^'prison" serves instead. The pilgrims, who now generally 
term thenselves "stationers," enter "prison" at seven o'clock in the evening; the men ranging 
themselves on one side of the building, the women on the other. Here they remain without food or 
sleep for twenty-four hours ; they are not absolutely obHged to stay within the building, during 
the whole of this time, but under certain restrictions may pass in and out occasionally. The pia is 
no longer used to stir the consciences of drowsy sinners, but long sticks are freely employed to tap 
the heads of the heavy-headed. 

At the present day the visitor to Lough Derg will meet with nothing to please the eye or gratify 
the mind. The spot once so famous over all Europe, and to which a current of noble and knightly 
pngrims flowed for centuries, is in itself as squalid and desolate as can be conceived. Still it is even 
now not without interest. The appearance of the barren shore, with persons wandering up and 
down, waiting until their turn shall arrive to be carried over, and the melancholy air of the passen- 
gers, who seem in general to be strangers to one another, joined to the deep silence which prevails, 
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call to m'nl the idea of Cliaron^s boat, as described by the ancient poets; and a painter wbo wisbed 
to represent the river Styx, the ferryman, and his boat, with the groups of expectant shades on the 
bank, could not, perhaps, find a happier subject than the scene presented by Lough Derg during the 
pilgrim season. The penitents pay, according to their means, from sixpence to one shilling for a 
passage to the island, in a boat which conveys at one time from sixty to eighty persons. On the 
island a fee of tenpence is paid to the prior. There are two chapels on the island; — one, named St. 
Patrick's, is used as the '^ prison," the other, St. Mary's, as the confessional:, besides these there 
are the prior's house, and five lodging-houses for the pilgrims. AU these are common white- washed 
buildings, without the slightest pretensions even to simple neatness. Near the chapels are a num- 
ber of circular enclosures — ^nearly as represented on the old map which accompanies this — dedicated 
to different saints. The pilgrims visit these in rotation, and a certain form of prayer is repeated at 
each. There are six of these beds, and they seem the most ancient works on the island, except the 
mutilated cross, of which a drawing is here subjoined. Each consists of a small portion of ground 
enclosed by a circular stone wall about a foot high ; in one part of which there is a narrow opening 
left by way of entrance. According to Ledwich, these beds are dedicated to St. Patrick, Saints 
Abogie and Molaishe, St. Brendan, St. Columba, St. Catherine, and St. Bridget. The following 
note was made in July 1824, from the statement of Mr. Manus M'^Cluskey, a respectable school- 
master,then residing in Belfast, who had been educated for the priesthood at Louvain. He first 
visited Lough Derg as a penitent, in 1780, and at that time the cave existed, having been repaired 
probably in the reign of James II. It was a long small place, excavated in the rock, capable of 
holding about twelve persons, and was the last spot visited before leaving the island by the pilgrims, 



who spent the night in it in rotation. 
On his last visit, in 1819, he found it 
had been filled up more than thirty 
years before, by order of the Prior ; 
having been considered dangerous, 
from the number of persons who at- 
tempted to crowd into it at once. Its 
place was occupied by a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Patrick, large enough to 
contain the people without inconve- 
nience. His last ^' station" was made 
in spite of the remonstrances of Dr. 
Crolly, afterwards B,.C. Primate, who 
objected to such observances; but the 
old man was influenced by his former 




associations. He spent six days on 
the island, during which time the only 
food he took was bread and water, li- 
mited to one meal in the day, and to 
half a pound of bread. 

The island, which has been the sub- 
ject of the papers now concluded, is 
very small, not measuring more than 
300 paces in any direction, and con- 
taining about three roods of barren 
surface. Por this a rent of £300 per 
annum is paid to the present proprie- 
tor of the estate, the greater part of 
the sum being in sixpences. 



